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" Blake," he declared (in 1897), " was a symbolist
who had to invent his own symbols. . . . He was
a man crying out for a mythology, and trying to
make one because he could not find one to his
hand ; had he been a scholar of our time he would
. . . have gone to Ireland." Yeats's meaning was
not so clear or so profound as Blake's, and one
questions whether the Celtic mythology as he took
it over preserved its old vitality and did not become
too readily a vehicle of mere fantasy.

He came, too, under the influence of French
Symbolistes, especially admiring Verlaine, Villiers
De PIsle Adam, and Maeterlinck. In the Autumn
of the Body he described (1898) how he found " in
the arts of every country those faint lights and faint
colours and faint outlines and faint energies " to
which he had himself turned. Rebelling against
Parnassian exteriority and English impressionism,
he hoped that with " the casting out of descriptions
of nature for the sake of nature, of the moral law
for the sake of the moral law, casting out of all
anecdotes and of that1 brooding over scientific
opinion that so often extinguished the central flame
in Tennyson and of that vehemence that would
make us do or not do certain things ... we would
cast out of serious poetry those energetic rhythms
as of a man running . . . and we would seek out
those wavering meditative, organic rhythms, which
are the embodiment of the imagination."
"" He copied the Symbolist aim to evoke a complex of
emotion not by direct statement but by a multitude
of indirect strokes. In The Wind among the Reeds